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ABSTRACT 
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apprbprie^te reading materials .and in dia^gnosing the strategies 
stydents use in reading. This annotated bibliography was designed to 
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IRIs — history and critique^ overview, and guidelines for contruction 
and use; dilemmas with IRIs — descriptive reports and ^research 
reports; comparing IRIs and standardized tests; psycholinguistic 
insights into reading' errors; and related factors. Lists of 
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INTRODUCTION ' ^ 

An 'informal reading inventory (nil) iv u nonstandardizi'd individual test oftrn 
'constructed hy the, cluvircxHu teachtr. The student is asked to read increasingly 
difficult word lists and reading; passa^jcs. As the student reads the word lists ami 
pavsajit^. the teacher" rt^ords his/her niiscues." After' reading the passages, the stu- 
'dent is asked a series iff qutH;ti()us to check his/her comprehension of the material, 
* On the basis of this reading, the teacher determines the student's functional read- 
ing levels. . ' ; "* , ' -» 
• ,, ' 

The iniVan lielp teachers and clinicians place students in appropriate reiki »n^ 
materials and diagnose the strate^jies they use to make meaninji from print. Our 
experiences \v it h IRI» over the past dt*cade havg led us to a firm belief that one of 
the most sl^nifieant steps a tea<?her can take to enhance reading abilities is to 
place Students in reading materials that are at appropriate levels of difficulty. Al- 
thou^;h this step will not solve all the problems in personalizing reading instruc- 
tion, uc believe it earr make a substantial corttribution to promoting reading 
acliievement. Professionals who administer iris can also gain ifisighfs into the 
strategies students use to prcxx-ss print. The^e insights often can .serve as the point 
of departure for adjusting instruction givx-n to indiviciual students, jri, can be 
valuable tools for u.se in classroom or clinical situations; nevertheless, thvy are fre- 
"quently overlooked by busy professionals who are anxious to place students-4ii». 
books. ' - . ■ 

This annotated bibliography was. designed to aid beginners; in education as well 
as more experienced teachers. We want. to help Iv ^rinning professionals become 
.receptive to the values of irjs. The int^-oduction rh of tRe major sections is 
intended to help those unfamiliar with iri, to*unde; , ♦he problems and issues 
involved with their use. We want to provide ^ focal ^ - • for the beginner with-' 
out misleading the sophistibated professional, whose kno w ledge of iRis we seek td 
refine. ■ - 

Sources includfcd in this bibliography were chosen on the basis of th^ir po- 
teijtial to increase understanding of iRis. The listing of publications is fairly in- 
clusive from 1^70 through 1976. although it is not exhaustive. M^ny applicable 
selections written prior to 1970 were also incorporated into this resource guide. 
Even though some sources are pertinent to more than one category, each entry 
appears only once— in the section deemed to be most appropriate. 

We have tried to provide an annotated bibliography; that will be useful to a 
large number of educators. Our labors >yill be well-served if profjessionals at var> - 
ing levels of exp^jrtise are stimulated to expajid- the use of iri$ in promoting 
literacy. ' ^ ' ' ^ 



BASIC INFORMATION ON INFORMAL READING INVENTORIES 



The annotation!^ in tMscition doal with littTuture relating to ihv historical de- 
vflopnu'nt of IRU and jiuiddincs for thfir construction and use. Thi* contributions 
by Pikulski. Farr. Ilollandrr. Aaron. Bctts. Johnson and Kress. and'Vahuont 
should bf of particular vaUie to professionals who seek back^jround information 
about understanding, constructing, and usin^ iius. 

History and Critique 

HtxDiN. H. (). "Informal Heading Testing: Historical HevicNv and Review of the 
Research. • lo Williaiii K. Durr (Ed ). Rcading'DiJficulties: Diagnom, Cor^ 
rection, arul Hcmediation. Newark. Delaware: International Heading As- 
sociation. 1970. 67-84. 

Presents a historical overview of the thinking, experience, and literature of the 
analvsis of reading performance. The aiithor peruses the years from 1900 to 
1969 for specific contributions to the present development of the iw. Reading 
authorities are Cited along with their research and conclusions on criteria, 
sources of test maVrials. and evaluations of word perception errors. Included 
Is a list of Peferenctii that have had significant input into the iRi. 

piKUijiKi. JOH.N. "A CriHcal Review: Informal Reading Inventories." Reading 
Teacher, 28 (November 1974), 141-151. 

Briefly discusses the f^^ffy history of informal diagnostic prqpedures. points out 
the continued existdfi'ce of several perplexing problems regarding the use of iri«, 
and reviews problem areas with the idea of approaching some possible solu- 
tions. The iRi is discussed with regard tp establishment of levels, ^valuation of 
validity and reliability, use of quantitative or qualitative criteria, and type of 
questions which sSfeuld be included. The author also describes a study con- 
ducted by William Powell concerning the criteria for selecting the instructional 
level on-anjRi. 

WALTER, RICHARD *B. ''History and Development of the Informal Reading In- 
ventory," 1974r. Microfiche ed 098 539. 

Presents the history of the iRi and the problem of selecting performance criteria, 
validity, and reliability and discusses the value of mis for determining the in^ 
structional level of pupils. Paper concludes with selected literature which sup- 
ports fhe contention that most teachers cannot be successful tin using the iri 
without training in construction, administration, and interpretation' of such ^n 
instalment. , 




Overview 

AUsiiN. MAMY ( ami Mn.i,un> H. nrn^Nrn, "Kvaltialin^ IVo^nss in lU^iiiin^ 
Through Informal Procrduros/' /irrir/<f»« Trrir/MT. 15 (March HH)2). :UH .MJ. 

Authors Miaintain that trachiT rvah.atlon of student rcuulin^ progress should \h 
a continuous process that im'orporatcs the lindin^s c,l huth intorn.al and toiinal 
tncasuros'in order to provide h.r accurate appraisal and selection of appropn- 
ate materials. The authors discuss the vah.e and types of informal pro(;i'ch»res 
and consider the use oi.hoth ^roup ancl individual inventories.^ 

nAHHK. WALTKMH. Educatof's Culdc to /Vr.sorKi/izr J Hniilin^ Instruction. Kn^le- 
wood Cliffs. New Jersey: rrentice-Hall. n)(>l 
Kirst part of Chapter 5 deals with deter nunin^'children's reading levels through 
informal means. K.xplores factors which n»ay influence reading levels. Stan- 
dardized measures are generally es aluated and the im, as deveh.ped l.y Hetts, 
is Vecou) mended. Provides a copy of an nu fron» the Hctts Heading Clinic 

MTVi^. K.MMi Ti ' Hun . ' Siicccss Lcvcls for Hetarded Headers." Education. 77 
-^(Niarch l!^^ UM)-403, 

Uses an analo^n.- between track skills and reading skills tt. point t)Ut the impor- ' 
tance of recognizing and hiuking allowance for individual differences. A case 
study of a fifth grade hov. whose instructional level is .vgnififantly beh)w 
grade placement, is used to illustrate the fact that the number and intensity of 
svmptoms of reading difficidty multiply at each progressing level. The author 
also suggests that even the most competent student has a level ofdifficulty 
beyond liis capabilities and no student should be asked to read at a level where 
he w ill not experience reasonable success. ^ ' , 

brac:kkn. dorotmy kkndall. "Diagnostic Techniciues for Classroom Use." in H. 
Ahin Hobinson and Sidnev J, Hauch (Kds.). Corrective iKccidirxi!^ in the Hi^h 
School Classroom. Newark. Delaware: International Heading Association. 
23-2f). , ' ' 

Views dfagno^iis as an (mgoing activity and discusses vari{)us methods of diag- r 
nosis in the classroom. In this article, the ini is regarded as yielding a fairly ac- 
curate instructional reading level, in addition to other information about the 
child which may prove useful in sub.se(iuent teaching. The practical nature of 
the mi is presented, and svme general guidelines for its construction and use are 
m)ted. The author makt-; reference to other sources of information pertinent to 
theiRi. 

coNKMN. NORMA K. -Identifying the Disabled Reader." in Dorothy L. Dehocr 
(Kd.). Readhifl, Diagnosis and Evaluation.^ 1968 Proceedings. Volume 13. 
Part 4. Newark. Delaware: International Heading Association. 1970. 11-16. 

Article inititilly di.seusses some po^ssible caitses of reading difficulties statfng 
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su(*h fiictors Jis [)I)>Ai(-i)l liinltatiotis, h(*altl) probltMiis, tMi\ iroiiinnitiil rx))<*ri' 
I'lu rs, rmotional proMrHTs, niid liuii\ idnul diliiTt'iu rs. Also disriivsi's \\\v \\u\c- 
ptMultMit, iiislnu Honal. fnistratioii. and capiuitv !o\rl.s of aii,.iH!, a?» well us 
t);)si(' (-(Miii)()sitioii and adituiiistratioiK 

^( oni ri I . DONN A aliiatidn of Hradin^^ in t[u' ( 'lassrooin, " lictulin^ hnprovr- 
mrnt. II (Winter 2ft 22. 

Snj^j^fsls two prattital, tfficifnt nu'||t(Tds (jf tN ahiiitinj^ ihv rradin^ of a total 
jsrcond.ir> t lassnn^ii to aid thr trac^lrr in asM'ssin^ thr Miital)ilit> of a partic ular 
tfxthook. PiscMssft: hrit'fK tlu' constructing.: And scorinj^ of a >^roup nu and tht» 
clo/c nu-thod. . ^ • ^ 

i)(n,rii. rnwAnn w. "Ilow tcj^Hiaj^nosc ( .'hildrcn's Rcadinj^ Oifficultics 1)\ Informal 
\lavsr(>()in rtclun(puS.v7^vjf/iMj^ Trathcr, ()(Ja[xuar> H^'i), lO-M. 

DcscriU's an informal m^cthod the tcacluTjnay use to assess children w ith read-' 
inj^ difficulties and techni(pr< s to detf rmine, weaknesses in know Icdj^c of sij^ht 
^ \ oc:al)ular\ . word attack, and comprehension. Included is a concise outline 
containinv: important aspec ts f)f readinj^ that shoidd he noted l>y the teacher, 
w hen examining each child . 

ni i.rx. 'KKSMTri i,. "Measiirinj^ the Oifficidty o^ Heading Materials," fletfc/iri^ 
Impruit'virnt, H (Mprinj^ 11)71). 3-f>. 

I^reskiit<i. in brief stq>.s. three (juick ways to ni ea.su re the readability of class- 
rixim materialjj^on the clemeVitary and stvohdar> levels. The Foj^ Index, the 
cloze techni(juc, and how to determine Bet^' readinj^ levels are outlined with 
basic references for each . 

t 

Ki.i.hJU wnjjAM. **netermininj^ Headijij^ Levels for lnstrncti(jn." in J. Allen 
^ Figurel (Ed ), Rcaditifi and /nVutry. 1965 Proeetdinj^s, Vokjme H), JMewark/ 
Delaw arfe: Internation^ Reading Association*, 1965, 

(fontends that elementary school teachers are fairly dilij^ent in their efforts U> 
a4)praise student reaclinj^ levels, but the determination of re^din>? levels in ^ol- 
lej^es and universities does not appear to be of major concern. Author points 
out that most of thie widely -used tests ^jlc'adinj^ at the college level provfde 
only general siirveys of reading. i(bility and that several sets of exercises and in- 
formal tests should be cf>nstriicted by college reading instructors to supph more 
. specific diagnostic information. This effort on the part of the college instruct(Jr 
^ hopefulU would result in a customized reading laboratory in accordance with 
the stated r.ea^ing objectives of his respective Institution. 

FAiui, Rc^H. Reading. What Can Be Measured? t\vwdrk, Delaw are: International 
Reidijig Association. 1969. 

Jiscusses many aspects of me<asurement 'In reading, including methods ff>r 
assessing achievement and issues in measuring reading subskills and reading- 



" rt>lutrtl varliil)li's Tlu' mi is discnssrd sju t ilicallv in Cl'aphT :V InrluiU ti arc 
iiXxrs that pri.vidf iMformalion on pai tirular inu and thrit rrsp.vUvr rrvu'Nss. 

(.tj.si.iN. Homui M Tiu- Piatrnirni \u\i \iUn\ Ahrmnhvr." /uWm^ /Vc/r/»^r. 2r> 

Sii^r^csts that thr phKtmrnt iuM'uUn\ is tin' most prarlual and rltuiLiil 
• irchnitpM-h.rih-tiTMMMinv; a studi'ut's functional trading h'M'l Kiv^lH str|.s out 
liur \Ur snv^v^f'^trtl method h.r udrn inistn in^ ^ihr • placcmrnt ournlorN-. 1 lu- 
atithi^r also iliscnssrs the nsrlidnrss ot ohs.Tvinv; student i\u\H \\ <lnrinv; llu- 
reading sitnution. and notes the point at which frustration is manifested by a 
dramatic ri.se ol nuseuein^i. usually evidenc ed as the student excf^ls a 10 per 
cfnt t»rr|*r rate. 

Hoi.rANDKJ^. siiF.Ji.A K. "W hy's a Busy leacher Like Vou Civin^ an imr tJr- 
mcntanj English. 51 (September M)?-!). !K)5-<H)7. 

Kncoura^es the busy teacher to c(^Msi<ler tlu- benefits that can be derivc(< 
thronvjh.the adnnnistrati<»n ot an nu and. further, to conipare thesr results witli 
those obUuned from a ^tan(hlrdi/ed test. Anthm; presents the mi as nu>re viable 
than a standardized inslrunu-nt in assessing a Vhild's rca^Unv; level and su^^csts 
practical jjrocx'diires for usin^ the iiu in the classroom. > ■ ^ 

JOHNSON, MAHjoHu: s K.I) DON . " lU'adin^ Inventories h>r Classroom l^se. " Hni 
Teacher. 14 iSe[)tend)er HHiO), *)-l3. 
Proposes tfiat readin^i nced.s can best be deternuned by o!>siTViition of i>npil 
' perfornumoe in.an actual reading sitnati«)n.*The «ro<ip reading inveMtt)ry is 
' viewed as the mo.st efficient cla,s.sroom tool availal)le for assessing iudividtud 
levels of instructional and independent functioning, specific strengths and 
weaknesses, and other abilities which mi^rht influence perfornuuice in reading. 
Author discusses the purposes, pr(K'edures, and materials for teacher adminis- 
tVation of a ^T(n\Y> inventory, 

LA HiAY. MAROAmT. and RAMON ROSS. "The (traded Word List. (,)tuck Cau^e of 
Hea^hnv; Abirity;-yo»irnfi/f>//irtif/fMj(^, 12(JaiVK»r> MHiO), .m5 ;]()7. 

Though not appropriate for all students, the graded word list ha.s two nuiiu 
uses; I) to determine reading levels and 2) to detect errors in word analysis. 
Tile administralmn, content, and anabsi^ of such a list are enunu'rated. 

Lirv'iN, nK.ArRK:F J. "The Infornjal Heading Inventory,*' Rt'aclin^ Improvrnwrit, S 
(Spring nni), 18-20. 
Indicatesthreeways,of determining instructional reading levels: 1) teacher ob- 
servation; 2) standardized tests: and 3) ihis. with the latter being considered 
most valid. The group iRi is described as the most efficient method to ascertain 
instructional levels of aU class members. Article enumerates five steps in ad- 
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iiilnislrnii^ \:,tn\\\) iii\riih)i\. (Iis((^ssis the krcpiii^ 1mnu1n»iI, atn\ 

' slioNN s liow to r\ a!\iutr i cuilinvi !«'n rIs and |mj>il nerds 

iiviNi.snrN, MOW AMI) » AtriiSMMnk^ and l»u(fiinv; Mf-anui^ with an Inlinniuf 
liradinv^ In\rntni\," FIrn\4'titttnf ^^t^^k\h, Til {September 1*17 1). .S7N.N7!i. 
Sir. 

AiithiTi la\<iis iHi, to standiiidi/f-d njidniv. tests and Ij-cK that the tise oi e\- 
aniinj i imli^inent js a streiL^th this informal approaeh, I .is inj^ston stales, 
how es <*i . ^lat pirsj-nt invtMitonrs • ar<' either not ronsist»-nt nnUIi. or (Md\ 
partialis i nwr. tin- skills ;mu1 aliilit n s. Inheren't in tjie l^a\linv; pnV ess [ he 
aitK h' IS an .iti<-in|)t to dift-l tin- n-linjinenl dI ihi (pieslnms. The anthoi e(>M • 
tends that^^^yl^ iin is ncetled that is speeiliealK deiised trnin the Keiiertd hier 
.iirlntal ei»Mipr«'ln'Msi(H( skills lit<Tal ^•onlpi^f*llelIsn^n. jnlcrprrtatit)^. and 
eiitu al iratlniu All thn-c- an-as an- «'\pl<»riMl hiScIlN, an<l thr anlliTu sMt;^«"sts 
tlu' iisr (>i this hn-iarfln with all H'a<lin^ nia|\rials lui h>riinilatirivi ^<n)d 
fjiiestioiis and tj'a< hini^ ifadini^ skills 

f^>^ " " . I < and ( liKMYi. I . HASSKN, "Hound (Xiif ^ii< in^ the ( lliild. in {hv 
Hi^ht \U'in\f;T, " Journal of Lramin^ Dviahiiitif s. II (Ji\h- Jm1\ 'l!)7(i). ^8 21. 

^ A ^ 

U)is( nssr s a ruj-tlind hu [ilat int; chihheM in apprnpriatl iea<liTs w liieh loni- 
Ihmcs aspet . it the Mu w ith teeUni<pH's (lr\ elopt'd Kn applied l)fha\ ior anal\ sts. 
\ .M li of thr st'sen Mitt-rnirdiat Ajiadr h<)\s who srr\ed as^hjeits were phued 
ni .1 leadtT h.ised pii thiej* p«/iiornia nee sfores eorri'tl oral rea<linv; rate, in- J 
roMr( t oral re.tdinu ratr. a^^d ( om ti < oinprehi'nsjon p(>r( rntaiif The elfec- 
t^eiM-ss nt the pLn enifnt nu'tlnxl w as nirasnred in ternjs o( how sMeeessfnlK" it 
4>rt Ird stihsrtpieiit rt'adint; pj'^h.i (imnri' in the assi^neil ri'adrrs. The authors 
r^-^jort that altt>r plarc'inent in appmpriate readiTs. all stijdent.s" pre »v;res,setl 
satisJaetorils iliirifin the ri-niaintluf o( the sehool \ear, 
. ' f 

M( <.j\\is. nnHoiMV J, "Makin^i the \tr»,st of Informal In\ i-ntorii-i, ' in ni>rothy L. 
fVHoer (Kil ). liradin^ Diagnosis ami Evaluation, HHiH Procetdiii^s. 
\ Ohinii- Part 1. Newark. Delaware: I ntirnational H»;ad'iii^ AvsociaTion. 

n)7oj):]-99. 

Suv;vi«'sts thai reading arul nonroadin^ areas i-an he ohst-rvcd and ovalualed 
ihronvih the pj;*repli\ e use of informal in\ entorio. Author dt'fim-,s informal in- 
Nrntories; points onl the importance of carofid. ohjettive. yet fk-xihk* observ^- 
• tions; and indicates how observations may lead to hiirlches rej^ardin^ the stu- 
drnt's reading difficulties. A list of inferences, made from observations of a 
specific student. Is provided fdr e\ aiuation. \ 

oi.ivFR. MAHviN c. "Reading? Performance and UectariKles." Education. 92^ 
(November/December 1971 ), f)8-69. . ' . ' 

Contends that providing for individual differences is the ^'reat tasli of teachers 
of elementary reading. Means for assessing the most appropriate read in j< levels" 
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lor a ^\\ru rluid an- ii vtrvvi«l tlnuti^li a .lisrnssioii nf sailous tortnal ami in 
• lonnul mkmm^H'n Author nlatt-s liis cxiai inu ullh \nu and nnpliaM/rs tliy 
niT(l f<»i Ira^hn skill antl msikjla ni drtct jninmi.'. at w ludi Irvi l ol rlnilN nm- an 
iudiMdiml vsoulij. piohl nu^st^toni instinotnuj 

iMM.ins. <. n Dia^nosni^ Hrmln^^; Nnds I hiou^h thr hlttalr I not. hntditi^ 
Imrri^t rmrfit, 1 I (W intfi I'lT 1). IN 

I )is( tiNSfs \ \\r V aim- i»f aiutU/ni^ \ \\v (\prs o( i-irors ( lnl(lr« ii nuikf* and n ^ard 
in^ tln'sr iTr»)iN as < Ufs n> iinn < tisf' nrrvU Author citrs j xainplcs ol rircus in 
nrrd of anal\MN in audnij;. \isnal iM-rtrption. l)od\ spatial otirntation. word 
irt n^nitHUi. oral lan^na^^r skdK. and roniprrlirnsion i ln- i)irtniM' is dis( nssrd 
(liat iinaU /nim'arlj rrroi. aso^ an nu. « nal»lt s tin- tra( hrr to l(Kat«' iinrnrdnHr 
skdl rn-rds 

in I'll Y. wii I lAM n Inlornial H«adinn Diagnosis.' Hrudm^ Ivarlur, 2\) (ihia 
hrr 1!>7^)). I0(i |(>7. MM) 

H»'\ ii'us sj)nn' ol tlif ndornuil u as s tfaclirrs ran assess .1 stndrnt s iradin^ skills 
iMuarr pri'si'iitrd as one nnMlnKl oj appniisal Disnissrs i)ii*'flv ad\anta^rs and 
disad\ antam s ol roniint ri lalU ()rrpari'(i and tt'a< lu r prrpurrd iHii Stun 
inari/i's rt'srart li stndn-s lo( nsink; on tin* rritrria Inr pl^c inn stude nts in hooks 
•^us well as tlu- Msr of nu. in stall dr\ rhtpnn nt programs 

wniir. josmnsr n 'hdornud Hradiny Hia^nosis. " in Allw rt J. Ma/nrkirwicv 
(Kd. ). \rw Pf'rspt*\ t\vt \ in Hraditi^ InstrurtUm (St-cond l idition). Nt'NN York: 
Pitman ruMishiiik'. 3<)7-4()l 

Lists ti n sprt ifir nunindrrs lor trat lu rs who arr conrrrn.Ml with dia^nosiir^^ 
studrnt rtsuliny prohUms atjd suv;«i'sts that infornud diagnostic nn asnrrs arr 
htst Ihrt'f miidrlinrs lor iidorinal diakMiV'*^ di'linratrd and li\r sim 
i^fstions to aid in arturatr and >urc<'s,sfid -tliuynosis air disrussrd. Thr intfr- 
rrlatiuns hftwrrn the \ arious aspei ts of lanyuayc are eniphasi/ed. 

Guidelines Jor Construction and Use 

AARON. IMA f. An lidonnal Htathn^ Insrntorv." EU'vwntary English. .'iT 
{November 4r)7-;4f)(), ^ ' 

Oiscusses how an ihi can Ih' athninistereci with an\ serii* of ha.sal readers. 
Author includes initial steps necessary in preparing to )i\\v an ihi with a hasal 
series, procedure used in the actnunistration j)Lthe informal, criteria for suc- 
cess, and comparison hetwitMi his pr<Krdure and thos^ usually reiomnicnded 
for administering^ an ihi. Includes an example of an ihi ^uide sheet which the 
teacher may use to record significant factors of student performance. 

aXrdn. RoBf'W.i.. "Usin^ the Cloze and Si^ht Vocabulary t{) Develop a C;roup 
Informal Heading: Invent{)r\ May 1!)75. Microfi<?he hS) \0H 1 15. 
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I >isi I ,t li'.t 1 AwMUl \ nt mil I w jiu 1 1 \\ 4is I niistilti fr<l iiMfiv' H < 4»llll»lrii»l lull (»l 

Imm( '.iv;Ii1 v\ «»uK .»rul ( !»»/( si ntciK <'S irite w h(< li tlir si^ht w oiiK \s t-ir lo !»<• 
{»laii-<l AiidiiM iMin|Mi(-. tlii\ ttst to (iit- ti itJidtithil iiit tiii<i ulhi-t iikIiv utii.d 
tc'.tinv' t»( liiiii|iirs M l.i\sr»Mi|ii H»«^i(lliu', Ili\riilui\ Sh issoii ( )i ,|j Hijulm^; Irst. 

'.•■r\<<l .1'. (Ill s.iHipIr AUci .iiiiMMil'.ti'Hlu:. till- \ .»|»(MJN fi-sts < (itiiiud iSMtis \v 
\iu\fi\ til. If llu' \»iinii \ M< oiii \i ,\\ .u < iiiiitr a', till- iiiiliN h.iil.tl IMI ^ikI ruiur 
•»< • n I 1 1 1,1(1 tin Ml »ssnii 4 lit I S< III HUM II III I nil', -.t n» Irnts ,i\ I ficii iii'.t 1 1 1< 

lit 1 11.1 1 |r \ I Is Nut lini i Mis I fir ( iiiir s.i\ iiii' » jllij I lU< s tpj | Iw \;j| on \ n( .is its 

111.1)1 )i ,iit\ .iiit.ii.;! 

M riN , w \n\ I < I 1 1 I I'lMii I HI M I . .11 III MM mil It II Ml I nM ii lirddui^i I i tlhi 
,t(t,nt \t w >i.»k limi.lKI I'l. ss. I'M.l 

A|iju-riili\ rim!. nils ,iii ir<i Imsid mi the Sliclilmi Wash Hf-ailiiiL; Smic.. ri .iikI 
H.»<oii r.M .n.'.t .i|'li l(\rls ijiii^r Irmii | 'i ijmiiuT tn fiL;htli H.nlri Uvt I isrioiul 
,iiui t liii ( I lr\ » ls .iir 1 li\ H l/tl iiilu s^iiii'Sti iM . vs it li .1 N <ir dl ;in<l siljrnl j».ir .ik'J it pli 
fiH »Mili, lf\ fl .111(1 l^ll(•^hlHJ■^ tntli p\v irlL'. c.mIi | i a i^i .1 | ill ( fmpKi 1 (imtams 
. smtir iM-iirr .il mil II iii.i 1 1< >n I iri iHi , 

nnii.Jii. \iMN. .mil I MNM ^^( } km i/ IIk- Himllc iMimiii.il Mf.uhiiL; In\»'n 
t<ir\ , lit-adiii^ iCiii htr . Jl t \<i\ i-miIm-i I'MtTi. 1 IW |"ij 

Aiitliurs illst tiss llir f|(pjiilM li( of tlir Itraillr liu wliu li w iis hjiscd ii|)oM tlir 
ni;iv;nostu I rst in (fir Slit-ldon H.isu H<',i<lin^ Smirs I 'sm^ ^liMlrd rradiii^ 
|>.issa^rs of tf)(' Ili.iillr iiti, the tra( lirr ( .iti oI)n(-i\c Iiow (fu- l)lin(i ( hild usrs his 
f (iik:rrs in inoN iiii; to a iM'w 'lint'. \N liu fi liiuul is Mir^rr (loimnaiM , .ind tfir iiinonnf 
of loiu'li \ oit I' s|».ni wtiK ti rcNtafs if tla- t fnld is i<-a<iiMi; \\i*u\ l>\ \\or<l oi in ii 
Miorr nu atiiii^fiii iiiaiiiKT Mans additionai rcadnik: iM'Imv lors also ( an iu' nl) 
M-rve d ;i[id anaK/rd Autlmrs d( lin<';iti' rcsrar* li possihilit irs w fiit h fouhl 
fiirtlirr thr'drve'htpTnriit and rrfilirnimit of tlM;,||iadlf IHI ^ 

HhTTs. iMsuTi ALiUHi. h(fpn(i(itu>n.\ of HruiltJ^^ist rurtioTi St^w York: Anuri- 
can H(H)k. U),5T 

(.'huptcr 21 dculs uith ific rradin^ ntf(is and inchidos vrr\ sprcific and 
vi\ information on ihu I'hr tm is disciivsed in trrrns of usrs. husir assurnp- 
tionsl rrudin^^ IfvrLs. invrntory constnirtion. ^rnt'rul administration pr(K't'dur<', 
lindttttions. advanta>^t*s. and usf of ^roiip inventorit-s. Chaptrr includes ex- 
am plrs of separatf checklists that can fxMised by expcrirnccd and inrxpcricruvd 
c/amincrs to record observations made dorin^ iri adnnnistrations arKl also 
inchidt^s a snmrnarv form used in tf)^' author's reading: clinic. 

ix)RiNse)N. /KNA. and MAmiARrr kikjuui. "The Fffect of Informal Heachnj^ In- 
ventorv on a Ili^^h School FU'adinK Proj^ram." in J. Allen Pi^rurel (P^d.), 
Heading and lirulism, H)f>S Proceedings. X'oliune 13. Tart 1. Newark. Oela- 
ware: International Heading .Vvsociat ion. 789-791, 
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|)tS( u\Nr\ liiit' \()iiH>]s (onif'in iilMMit litr iinl r ii( I luruil ri'athii^ iirrtK of 

MM »niunn \f(nli mU. niotf ihnn u (hlnl of v\ Ikhh \\v{v mm lalU dlfh ifflt 
An hisMvUf IihimIm^' srwnm uas ili viilt'^) h» h n \ ninj^ !<> r«»Mslivn! ami %\\\ • 
intulslri iiu I hr lui lluuls uimI |)mu rilnl»'S Miv uU imT, iis vm II 4»s n rfiiln » mi 
rluMMiis, air sl.iliJ In Mimin.iiv hulh ti'.uliris ami '.luiliiUs saw (mMtivc 
Im'ui-IHs ifstilltii^; inmi » onstnn lini* ami iimmv: nil. 

jOllNSMN MA»|IHMl SIPDMS ,') m I H» A MU S /fl/r»fMHl/ /^Jll/lH^: /fl I If I /« » fil' V 

NfVK uik. I )rlau air I nl< r n.it h nu»l Krailin^i Assoriafu Mi . I'MvS 

I y\\i ussrs li^ hnnjilrs tot Mr v rli n)iiu', /tm) iisini: iMh 1 hr nira is |HisrM|rJ tlnit 
trarliinv: jnuvulrs inanv i»|)|)intuniMrs ti>i itilMim.iI iliav;m)sis .iiui rvulnalinn 
^^ml thr Miipli'tm-iil.iln'n o( tins ( oin.r()t is <'\poiimlr<l UrliMratrv |»nnr»luirv 
ini ^r<»u|> ami imitv iduai iiiv rntni irs 

)MH'^^t>N. M \Mjn»ui siin)()N, arai lui^ a KHfss "haluulttal Mraclin^', I iiv mini irs. 
IM I ro \1 St \\k\\ ami Tanl ( . I^iiiiis lirfftrdial' liriiditin ( lawninfft 

(/fw/ ( 7ifiir (Sit inn) I liilioni lltiston AlU n ami Ha< on. MIV.!. IHr) 20(1 

Mils <lrlallr»l .iiul unm »f r lirt^i v r jiitulr srrks to r\i)laih Ihistr rnmrptN. pur 
post s. amL( iiti't la lor ihi% l ln- four sr< tions of tlu- total pitm ss t>l nn im an' r\ 
plainrd pupil r\aii)inrr rrailnuss. ut)r,tl irt (►v;nitioM trst, iradiii^^ mv rntt n v . 
.iml listt'iimv: invriitoiv IndtultA iiistiuttuins for st (Uinv;. nt oitlitin rirors. 
r\ altiatiiiki oral rrrfinlmki, arui ii t apitolalinw thr rrsults Srttitais dI sprt i(u 
protiH ttis arr Hit ludrd l<)r v.ii^nus illiist ratituis Autluus tout lutir tliat thr itii is 
a t linu-al tirviif .md tliat rrsults iioiii an adiuiuist i at itu) ^irr as ^otKl as jhr 
rxaruiurr 

tiiiiMn. Ht)Hmi \ ' I hr 1 )r\ rlopuu iit (i( luforiual IVsts ot Uradiiiv; autj thr 
AnaUsis tit thr Hradin^ rrrioriuaut «' n( Adults Attruthnu hasu i:dut atitni 
( :lassrs^' Srptriulu r M ir i (•[ iclu' ri) i)M 

I)<'s< riU's a pro)r( tlu liu h result^*! it» thr dt^ ( Itiprncht t)l an iiiloiiuul n atluiv; 
test h/uii hasit rihiration trachifiR niatrnals and iri\ rsti^atrd rradin^j prrlor 
riuuu <- at six lr\rls amouki adults attrudiuv; l>asir rtluratitui rlassrs Mir autlu^r 
r< luU'Ou>u tllrsu nuist dist«rimin«itin^ ut)rd lists an^d sfx pairs oi adult iiit^'irst 
Trading passa^rs. haviii^^ siiuilar rradahilitN h vrls. urrr idrutifir<l and a iortn 
was usrd tn ti'st fif(\ six adults Piscussrs thr most prrvalriit oral rradiii^- 
rrrors. ri'adiu^ sp<*«'ds. and t (uupr«'hrnsit>n af)ihtu's .)i thr ^r ltdts trst<'<l m this 
Ntudv Artitlr uuludes tweKc apprndi.M-s to ilhistrafr soiiM <i{ thr uiatrriajs 
usrd ui this studv and thirtfrii tal)h's to prrsrnt stutiv daia 
w 

i.UHKJiT. ROHMrr K "Ustahlishin^ ( :nt<'ria for Instructional Plai-< nu'nt on thr Hasis 
(if> I'crforrTianct' on tlu' Athdf Inft)riiial lU'adiiiji I fst and a Stand^irdi/rd 
Tt^t/' Januar\ l!)73, Mirrolu ht rj) (MH) 

1 he project tf)develf)p a diat^nostic ti-st for adults attrndini^ literacy classes was 
conducted in tuo phases. First, an ^duit Informal Reading 1 t^t '(a»kt) was 
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^ administered, scorAd, and, interpreted by the project team. These results and 
'guidelines for the advanceihent of adults in reading materials were com- 
municated to cooperating project teachers/who.then cpnducted the test with a 
nationwide sample of adults. The tests werfe scored and interpreted by the 
' project team. Although the national test population was less than half the de- 
sired number, it seemed consonant with national statistics collected at the same 
time.. Several areas of investigation led to inconclusive results because of the 
decline in the sample population size, but it was deteirmined'that the project 
did not succeed in identifying an instructional placement level through the use 
o^ the AIRT. Changes varied in word recognition, accura^, rate, and compre- 
hension of material read orally artnong adults with similar instructional pro- 
grams and airt pretest scor^. It was cbncluded that the airt must still be used 
^ ^ pfimarily as an instrument to measure specific reading perfomiances. Two 

-forms of the airt, relevant data on reading level of the materials, populat 
"""^ distribution, and reading scores, are included in the ap\^( ndix. 

i\viNCSTON, HOWARD F. "Measuring and Teaching Meaning with an Informal' 
^Reading Inventory," Elementary English, 51 (September 1974), 878-879, 
^895. " J 

After questioning the efficacy of standardized reading sts, author suggests an 
IRI that uses questions based on! 1) concepts of literal comprehension (under- 
standing what is explicitly stated); 2) interpretation (understanding what is 
implied, reasoning from explicit facts and details);.and 3) critical reading (the 
reader's evaluation and judgment of the material). Includes examples of the 
specific content for questions within each of the three areas. 

MCCRACKEN, ROBE3rr A. "The Informal Reading Inventory as a Means of Im- 
proving Instruction," Tn Thomas C. Barrett (Ed.), The Evaluation of Chil- 
dren's Reading Achievement. Newark, Delaware: International Reading 
Association, 1967,79-96. 

Auth^s greseutation is organized into two main thrusts. The first defines an 
iRi, tells how to administer it, and states objective standards for evaluating its 
results. The'second deals in a very general sense with the use of iRi results in the 
classroom. Discussion tends to parallel procedures used in McCracken's Stan- 
dard Reading Inventory. The author does not necessarily see the iRi as a diag- 
nostic tool, but r^her as a placement tool. 

o*BRiEN, PATTi. "An Inf9jmfial Reading Inventory— A New Approach," paper pre- 
sented at the Interil'^tional Reading Association Convention, Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, May 1970. Microfiche ed 046 672. 

Writer believes the IRI is a sound diagnostic instrument. Traditional iRis, how- 
ever, are constructed on random selections of passages from texts and tend to 
give inaccurate placements of children in materials. Author states that in- 
accurate placement is the result of text pages not always containing enough 
new words to sample the'child's ability to handle grade level vocabulary. A 
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new design for an JRI is suggested in which new words from the text are used to 
construct original paragraphs. A field study using this new im is describe^ and 
when compared with a traditional IRI and the Gray Oral Reading Test, results 
indicated that theView iRi: 1) presented fewer total number of words per 
'selection with more new words in each;. 2) required fewer selections ta be ^ 
read; and 3) gave an instructionaljevel that, in ten. cases, was lower than the 
traditional IRI. If 

VALMONT, WILLIAM J. "Creating Questions for Informal Reading Inventories,'' 
Rettdmg Teacher, 25 (March 1972), 509-512. • 

Proposes that designing and constructing^an IRI increaseslits Value <o the user. 
The quality of^ts questions is particularly important in an iRi." Based upon 
personal experience, the a^,thor offers twenty specifjc guidelines in tbeprepara- 
.^ion of questions for an iRi. Types of questions include; main idea, detail,' in- 
ference, conclusion, organizatij^n, cause and effect, and vocabulary. Helpful 
examples are given for each question type. 

wiNDELL, IDAJEAN. "Development and Evaluation of a Module to Train Special 
"^s. Education Teacher Trainees to Determine a Pupil's Instructional Reading 
Level," December 1975. Microfiche ED 111 142. , 

Describes the development and evaluation of a module for teaching special 
education teacher trainees to determine a pupil's instructional reading level 
through the use of an IRI. Part 1, Developing the Instructional Module, covers 
needs assessment, review of relevant literature, review and evaluation of exist- 
ing-^odules, task and concept analyses used to formulate instructional objec- 
tives for the module, design of criterion-referenced tests anfl prototype ma- 
terials, and formative evaluation. Part 2 discusses the project's summative 
evaluation phase, in which the module s effectiveness was tested with sixty-two 
university students enrolled in three special education methods classes. It was 
concluded that the module was an effective tool for helping.trainees tQ deter- 
mine the instructional reading levels of exceptional (Pupils. Included in the ex- 
tensive appendixes are materials for the needs assessment study; detailed in- 
structions for utilizing, coding, analyzing, scoring, and interpreting an IM; and 
a sample achievement test \v;th scoring rules and answer key. K 

ziN-ra, MILES V. Corrective Reading (Second Edition). Dubuque, lowai^aOUwrrfi 
C.Brown, 1972., 

Chapter 2 presents basic ideas about classroom inventories, including finding 
"the instructional level and recording the errors. Several sample protocols are 
given with discussion of the specific reader's behavior. - ^ 

iiNTZ, MILES V. The Reading Process: The Teacher md the Learner (Second 
Edition). Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown, 1975. - ^ 
Based 6n the premise that a large percentage of children are being taught to 
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read at their frustration levels and that the classroopi tS[c!ifer hgis a respon- 
sibility to assess more accurately a child's reading abilities, the author devotes^- 
. Chapter 4 to a comprehensive overview of the iri. Betts' ten aovantages of an 
IRI are lifted; then, th^uthor proceeds to/define an iri, outline .foi^ reading 
levels, state the limitanons of an iri, and givf directions for nu construction. 
Tips are presented on administering an iRi, marking and Scoring, ^nd inter- 
preting resull^ in tejfiis of specific difficulty levels of books for children to read* 
Also included are^ample protocols- to guide the reader's understfiliding and. a 
list of reference^^r further reading. 
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j DILE|vIMAS WITH INFORMAL READING INVENTORTeS 

* 

Promoters of iru are probably* cognizant of their accompanying dilemmas. This 
section includes annotations of descriptive articles and research reports that seek 
to answer or provide insight into some ortTie foHowing questions: What per- 
centages and criteria should be used to determine independent, instructional, and 
frustration'levels? Are vt^ord recognition tests Useful? Shoujd miscues l?e counted 
qualitatively.or quantitatively (or both)? Is it iriappropriate to count some mis- 
cues? What role does interest play in a student's reading performance? Can class- 
room teachers adminMer and interpret IRU vi^ithout special training? Do dif- 
ferent iRis yield similar or divergent feults? While these questions do not ex- 
I Hauft the dilemmas associated with iRh/Vthey are representative of the types of 
' questions which lead to different answers among professionals. 

i/beacriptive Rep&rU 

^ exWall, eldon e. "Informal Reading Inventories: The Instructional Level," 
fielding Teacher, 29 (April 1976), 662-665. - 

Deals with the confusion*nd misunderstanding ov:^r the instructional level in 
reading and attempts to clarify what is meant^y the instructional Tevel ac- 
cording to authors such as Betts and Johnson and Kress. Evidence is pre- 
sented in support of their original criteria, for frustration and independent 
levels. Author concludes that the origin£|kcri^eria given by Betts and by John- 
son and Kress jare approximately correct if repetitibns are counted as errors, 
\ ' • * 

♦noESE, VICTOR. "iRjs j^^^tt^econdary Level Re-Examined," in Phil L. Nacke 
(Ed.), Intertictio^Smrch and FracHce for College-Adult Reading. Clem- 
son. South CaraimHpTtion^ Reading Coniference, 1974,^20-124. 

Presents a brief review of the literature on m% and attempts to delineate the 
• problems related to using iRis at the secondary level. Among ten problems con- 
sidered by thtf- author are: iRls constructed by different authors do not neces- 
saiily agree on the functional levels they predict, differing criteria may result 
•iriiijifferent placement, types of errors scored will affect reading level, compre- 
. hension questions vary considerably in type and predictive value, errors may be 
counted qualitatively oi; quantitatively, and the interest factor is not controlled 
across IRI«. In view of these unsolved problems, the author stresses the need for 
further research. - ' 

cuszAK, FRANK J. "Dilemmas in Iriformal Reading Assessments,'* Elementary 
£ng/is/i, 47 (May 1970), 666-670. 
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Includes a -brief discussion of general aspects of ^he iw and focuses upon some 
of the difficulties inherent in its use, notably the unresolved concern over word 
recognition, comprehension, and fluency determinants. Several research ques- , 
tions,aie posed which the author considers implicit to deterlmining the validity 
of various /actors and concepts involved in the^se of iRis. ' ' 

HUNT, LYMAPJ c, JR. "The Effect ofSelf-Selection, interest; and Motivation Upon 
Independent,. Instructional, and Frustratioiyal Le^fels," Reading Teacher^ 24 
^ .(November 1970j,^46-151, 158. 

Deals with concern$_Qyer^ the conventional use of reading levels. Author ex- 
presses that more than an assessment of the child*s reading level is necessary' 
and suggests the need to exartiine the effects of self-selection, interest, and moti- 
vation upon reading levels. Includes a discussion i)f reading as a search for' 
meaning and some questions designed to facilitate the student*s search for 
meaning. ' > 

KENDER, JOSEPH P. "How Useful Are Informal Reading Tests?" Joiimal of.Readingy / 

11 (February i968), 337-342. \ ' i / 

'J - ■ • - ^ ■ ^ . ; ' • . 

Discusses the limitations of informal reading tests and the frequent disagree*/ 

ment among authorities over their construction and precise scoring. Experi- V — — 
mental research studies conducted by Killgallon, Cooper, and McCracken on ^ 
the criteria for scoring informal -reading tests are cited and their findings dis- 
cussed. Author emphasizes that/informal reading tests can be used most effec- 
tively 3f they are constructed from materials the pupil will be reading and if 
they are administered by\nowledgeable, experienced examiners. 

KEN.DER, JOSEPH P. "Informal Reading Inventories," Reading Teacher, 24 (Novem- 
, ber 1970), 165-167'. , ' . 

Contends that informal measures, although nv^re efficient than achievement^ , 
tests, prove more pragmatic than scientific in the placing of children^ in in- 
structional materials. Resfearch studies cited of traditional and emerging 
criteria are classified as not experimentally valid. Article includes considera- 
tio.ns of inventories by McCracken and Botel, as well as reference sources. 

LOWELL, ROBERT E. "Problems in Identifying Reading Levels with Informal 
Reading Inventories," in William K. Durr (Ed.), f^g^ding Difficulties: 
Diagnosis, Correction, and Remediation. Nefwark, Delaware: International 
Re;ading Association, 1970, 120-126. ; 

Author buffets the concepts of the independent, instructional, and frustration 
levels by presenting various arguments and citing supportive evidence. Weak- * ' 
nesses external to and inherent in the testing procedures may be strong enough - 
to invalidate the concepts upon which the iRi is buitt. The inability of untrained 
classroom teachers to identity reader needs is especially influencing, as these 
.^teachers may have predetermined biases about reading levels and m&y possess 
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an improper concept^of reading. The author further points out that the distinc-^* 
tions between the three levels may be too fine. In relation to the main testing 
technique of oral reading, the author states three objections: 1) oral reading at 
sight is contrary to classroom practice-a;ad ^nay not be a valid testing tool; 2) 
judging word* errors and noting phrasing, inflectional changes, and^symptpms 
of difficulty may present discrepancies; and 3) oral reading^improves with 
rereading or preparation. Which^ performance should used as . adequacy 
of performance? Reading performance js alsorinfluenceci by content and j^o- ^ 
tential interest of a selection and by th€ individUfil's desire tcJ read. A sugges- 
tion is made that more attention be given'to reader irVtftest anjWess attention to 
examiner judgment^! finely differentiated levels of performance, and oral 
readmg. j, 

MACiNNis, CEORCETH. 'The Readability Graph and li^ormal Reading Inveritorj^/\ 
Reading Teacher, 22 (March 1969), 516-518, 559. 

Author is concerned about the problem that many passages chosen for iRis are 
not typical of the reading lerel th^y are intended to represent. The use of the 
readabilitv- graph <levelopW by Fry. is viewed as a partial solution to this 
problem. Adjustments aMfluggested which eliminate or lessen som^e of .the >, 
initial drawbacks associa^ with using Fry s Readability Graph . 

MARQUARD, RICHARD L. "Reading Levels— A Second Look," ElementaYy English,^ 
50 (January 1973), 95-96, 102. ^ • 

Deals vl'ith some of the particular problems involved in determining a child's 
reading levels and the subsequent difficulties irt*olved in using this informa- 
tion, once it has been obtained. Emphasizes the requirement of teacher judg- 
ment in interpreting the child's reading levels. The author further states that 
determining the^child's status in terms of his reading levels is comparatively 
less'significacit than the issues of strategies for instruction and the personal. 
' motivations of the learner. ^ 

POWELL, WILLIAM R. 'The Validity of the Instructional Reading Level," in Robert 
E. Leibert (Ed.), Diagnostic Viewpoints in^Reading. Newark, Delaware: 
International Reading Association, 1971, 121-133. ^ 

Contends tha^the true value of the iRi is not the identification of a child's in- 
structional level, but the opportunity it affords for the in-depth evaluation of 
reading behavior. -The article is intended ^to present a critical inquiry iijto the 
results of an iRi and someof.the elements involved in determining those results. 
Author maintains that.there are probably more viable methods of determining 
the instructianal. reading level' than through the use of an iRi and concludes, 
therefore, that th<?iRi should be Regarded as a strategy for studying behavior, 
rather than/as a test instrument.* . - , 





Research ReporU 

BOTEL, MORTON, JOHN BRADLEY, and MICHAEL KASHUBA. 'The Validity of Informal 
Reading Testing," in V^'illiam K. Durr (Ed.), Reading Difficulties: Diag- 
nosis, Correction, and Remediation. Newark, Delaware: International 
Reading Association, 1970,85-103 - . ^ 

* ' jQ I' 

* Goal^ of this study were to: 1) propose a §ix step research desicn for cross vali- 
dation between readiifg tests and readability measures usin^orrelatiofls and 
matching techniques; and 2) present the results of a pilot study u^ng t^iis dtf- 
Sign. The article attempts to answer the question, "Which reading test and 
* . ' readability measures provide the best estimate of match between pupil and 
book for the purpcwe of instruction?" Scott, Foresman's New Basic Readers and 
workbooks' served as the matci^i^ls for the stu^. Summary and conclusion 
•charts are included. - 

CHRiSTEfcispN, ADOLPH. "Oral R^dinc Errors of Intermediate Grade Children at 
f-ilieir Independent, Instrujctfonal, and Frustration Reading Levels," in J. 
Allen Figurel (Ed.). Reading and Realism, 1968 Proceedings, Volume 13, 
Part 1. Newark, Defaware: IJternational Reading Association, 1969, 674- 
. • ' 677. ^ . I ■ . / . 

Suggests that oral reading serv^ various purposes, one of which is diagnosis. 
The study w^STiHtcnded- to determine the ki^ds of oral riding errors children 
make at the independent, instructiohal, and frustration levelsf and the fre- 
" . quency with which kinds of errors occur at each o} these thiee levels. Inj 
analyzing the results of an iRi, three hypotheses were tested. Procedures ar^ 
stated, and Jesuits and implications are discussed. The fin'c^ngs of this study^ 
imply thkt Certain types of errors occur with greater frequency at the frustra- 
tion reading level than at the other reading levels. 

EitwALL, ELDON E. **Should Repetitions Be Counted As Errors?" Reading Teacher, 

27(January 1974), 365-367. ^ ' 

* ■• * 

Discusses "the disagreer^^ent -as to Whether rj^etitions should be counted as 
errors in administering iRis. Suggests that till criteria for determining thg^fr^ 
dependent, instructional, and frustration levels are often the same for differeril 
ihventbfi^ and we must agr^ on what to count as errors if we hope to reachj 
agreement o^ the placement of students who make numerous: repetitions*. 5 
The article also describes a study conducted by the author in which aj^pVpy 
grapA test vyas used to ^neasure frustration reading levels of studentT whjle^ 
reading iRi passages. The study was'conducted in order to determine whether . 
counting or not counting repetitions as errors would more closely approximate 
the commonly accepted criteria for the frustration reading level. As a resifit of 
the siudy, the author recommends that all repetitions be counted as errors 
wh^n administering iRls. " / . 

" ■ . * 19 
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FROESE, VICTOR. *'VVord Recognition Tests: Are They Useful Beyond Grade 
Three?" Reading Teacher^ 24 (February 1971), 4^2-438. 

Purpose of this study was to determine the concurrence of two different 
methods of deciding functionat reading levels through the use of thre^ifferent 
word recognition tests. The three word lists selected for usein thisstucm^hough 
different in some respects, are basically intended to give a grade levelpredic- 
tion. The study involved thirty-five children in grades two, four, and six- Re- 
lated research and methodolog\' are presented. A discussion, tables dealing ■ 
with statistical analysis, and ^om'e positive ^.though tentative) results conclude 
the article. . ^ V 

FRotSE, VICTOR. "Functional Reading Levels: From 0i#ded Word Lists?" July^ 
1974. Microfiche ed 102 520. * \ ' \. 

Investigates the feasibility of using only the Mctracken Word List (mwiN, 3, 
subtest of the'StandardvReading Inventory (sRi), rather\than the entire SR^ to* 
determine functional grade placement in reading. The mwl is one of the few' 
word lists with well-documented reliability afi^ validity, ^n addition, the mwl 
has been shown to be highly pprrelated to otiier widely ustd word lists. It was 
hypothesized that a significant correlation existed betweeV w^rd recognition 
r,^; test results and extended reading' as required ip the' SRi, \that\ all functional 
' levels could be predicted from the word- recognition test\ resUlts that 
^ fuction^ readingestimat^scoul^l be made fropi Y^'ord recogijiitibn^A^ltSigl 
Testin"^ of J?46 elementary" grade students indfcateS that a significant remtion- 
ship exvJJkia between SRi and mwl- scores. Consequently, a riile of thumb was 
sif|^ted for estimating reading levels from Mj^L scores alone. \ s 

GoXzZ^, PHILLIP c, «nd daVid V. EUJAH, JR. "Rereading: Effec^ on Error Pat- 
terns andPeirformance Levels or^the iRi," Reading Teacher, 28 (April 1975) 
647-652. 



Discusses v^ying viewpo'ints onVhe effect of rereading IRI pelvigraphs and 
states that the results of any slidies previously conducted on th^ subject are 
conflicting and. inconchisive.^S; article then describes^ study conducted by 
the authors to examine the reaffiife performance of third grade developmental 
^ . readers on repeated bral readings of passages at both their instructional and 
frustration levels. The study was designed to answef two questions: 1) Is there 
a change in the incidence of errors ypon rereading the passage? 2) ^hat in- 
fluence does suph a change, if any, have on the establishment of instructional 
levels? Two major implications are derived from the study. Threb tables 
delineating study data are included. ^ \^ 

HARDIN, VERALEE B.^ajTid WILBUR s. AMES. "A Comparison of the Results o( Two 
/ Oral Reading T^sts," Reading Teacher,^! (January 1969), 329-334. \ 

^ Investigation dfecribed in this article was intended to explorf^he relationshtp 
^ of the Gray Oral Reading Test to a subjective inventory and thereby provide 
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additional information about praFTeadinK tests and^the analysis of oral reading 

errors. ^he subjective reading inventory used during this investigation was an 

individualized reading test comprised of a series of stories taken fron^ various 

levels of popular basal readers.- Procedures, findings, and conclusions of this 

^ study arerdiscussed in detail. This study revealed a substantial difference in 

- the estiifrated instructional, levels for over one-third of the disabled readers 

under consideration, suggestirig a need for further researt:h in tHSs area. The 

data regarding the frequencies of five types of oral reading errors show that 

repetitions and substitutions were the most prevalent types of^errors. 

{ h ' \ 

Hays, wvarri-in s. "Criteria for the Instructional Level of Reading," 1975. Micro- 
fiche ed 1 17 665. . * ' 

Study \\'ds designed to discover the answers to two general questions concern- 
ing the instructiofial level of reading: 1) What percentage of word recognifion 
is necessary for second and fifth graders to maintain in order to achieve a 
certain percentage of comprehension? 2) Are those word recognition per-' ' 
centages the same for bojh groups? Twer^y-five second and twenty-five fifth 
graders were randojnly selected from three middje-class schools. An iRi was de- 
veloped and administered to each subject. The data were analyzed and median 
word recognition scores were coitiputed acros^ levels of readability for various 
bands of comprehension. Subjects were aske<jL to^ead two comparable pas- 
' sag«i at ed^Hi level, one orally at sigh^nd the other silently at sight. The results " 
indicated that most second and fifth |fraders needed to achieve a word recogni- 
tion score of at least 98 or 99 pejc^t on the oral passage in order to have an 
accompanyirig compreKension^orK;^J>^tle>»5 75 percent on the silent pas- 
sage. Most second graders who achieved less*flhan 92 percent recognition had 

. accompanying comprehension of less than 50 perO^nt. Most fifth graders who 
achieved less than 96 percent had accompanyjng c6mprehension scores of less 
than 50 percenti ^ 

^ . \ • 

JOMNS^ JERRY L. "Informal Reading Inventories: A Survey among Professionals," 
Mav i976. Microffche ri) 120 665. 

A group of twentA-four professionals who attended a conference in the Chicago 
area^responded toitwenty-four statements about iRis. Because the sample was 
small the results were anTl^ed for general trends. Only one area was per- 
ceived as "no problem." That i^ea included the usability of the iRi by specialists 
irrschools or clinicsi Problem areas included the accurate pl*;<^ement of stu- 
dents, differences between inu and standardized test :esults, an*."* a number 
(if specific components of iRis: topics of reading selections^ compivIjehsi,on 
questions, couriting miscues, and differences' in oral and silent reading. Un- 
certainty existed" withyegard to Isolated word lists and the validity and reli- 
* ability of iri$. It was (i^oncluded that ^professionals c^ use the results of the 
study to provide instruction and insOT^ice training for obtaining greater in- 
sights into iRis, \ 
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KENDEF. JOSEPH P. An Analvsi^of Factors As^cx^iated with Iriformal Heading Tests 
at the Ei^ghth Grade Level." April 1968\|Mi«rofiche ew019 206. 

The author, cognizant that iRis tend to possess the same general goals and that 
iRis constructed frcnn functional materrals arje more accurate than standardized 
tests, notes that thoughts are conflix^ting about the construction afld scoring of 
an iRi. Disagreement may be the result of a relative absence of research in this 
area. The study cited, involving eighth grade students, focused on five major 
factors: 1) HoW close arc^the instruction^ levels that are. yielded bv three dif- 

-ferent iRis? 2) Hou close are the instructional levels u hen assigned l)y the Kill- 
gallon and Cooper criteria? 3) Qoes asking comprehension questions after oral 
reading at sight yield poor results because of a student's preoccupation with 

\vord recognition? 4) What is the difference in instructional levels if assign-, 
ment is made on the basfc of oral reading with comi)rehension or on oral read- 
ing alone? 5V Should vocalization be considered iri assigning instructional 
levels? ^ 

.MCcrUcKt;N. ROBERT A. .'The Oral'Readinj^^K-rf^rnpnce of a Second Grade Class 
IJsing'an Informal Reading Test /'^ournyt of Educational Research, 55 
(November 1961). 113-117. 

The author conducted a study using an iw in a second gracfe classroom for 
expressed purpose? of recording periprmances of children in reading materials 
^ below, at, and above grade/ lev^'and comparing the oral perform anpes ot / 
good, average, and poor readers. The testing procedures ant^^results are given. \ 
Also included -are tables indicating speed, comprehension percentage, total 
number of oral reading errors, errors per one-hundred running words, and the 
number and p^^rcentage of (jualitative errors. Implications ^f the results view ^- 
errors (ju^ntitatively. not qualitatively. \^ ^ 

MCCRACi^F.N. ROBtJ^T A., and NEILL D. .MULLEN. 'The V^alidity of Certain Mea- 
sures- in an I.Fkixj in William K. Durr (Ed.). Reading Difficulties: Diag. 
nosis. Correction,, and Remediation. Newark. Delaware: International 
Reading Association. 1970. lCM-1 10. 

Static the purBo.se of this an^ilysis was to determine if the data from two Iris 
and onestand^fc^ized achievement test would supi)ort the concepts of the tlVree 
reading levels. 1^^, Standard Reading Inventory (sw). Basic Reading Inven- 
tory, and the Cali'K^rnia Test of Mental Maturity are considered. The discus- 
sion of results does noVconfirm the validity of the concept of instructional level 
or its criteria, bftt the data affirms that something labeled "instructional level" 
can be measured v^dly. Subtests of the sri are analyzed briefly. 

packma;^-. LINDA. "Selected Oral Reading Errors and Levels of Reading C()mi)re- 
hension." in Howard A. Klein (Ed ). The Quest For Competency in Teach- 
inf^ Reading. Newark. Delaware: International Reading Association. 1972, 
203^208. 
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Disciisst»s the problem ln>?c)lved in determining the three reading levels using 
diffejent iris because of the disaj^reenjent which exists among reading special- 
ists owT the significance of various t\ pes of reading error; and how' the errors 
should be counted. Author d«scribe.s a stud) conducted to investigate whether 
some oral reading errors are more significant than others ift evaluating a pupil's 
perfornSpt'^n reading at six reading coriiprehension levels. Article includes a 
discussiorv oHtudy design, statistical analysis of the data, and .five conclusions 
and implicatior^s based on the statistical results of the inva^fi^aat^on. 



wnvtXL. WILLIAM R . "Reappraising the Criteria for Interpreting Informal In- 
ventories/' in Dorothy L. DeBoer (Ed.). Reading Diagnosis and Evaluation. 
Newark. Delaware: Jnternational Reading Association, 1970, 100-109. 

Central pVemlse of this article is that the w ord recognition criterion, orij^inally 
/ formulated by Betts, is incorrect for designating t^e instructional reading level 
ory'finikjv A\^thor presAlts data and information suppor|#ng his premise, in- 
Jing Viformation on the Betts-Killgallon criteria, th^ Cooper investigation, 
*^nd reports by Daniels and Schummers. Article also includj^^data^ from a study 
conductecl by the author to support his original premise. Author concludes 
there is strl)ng evidence to suspect the validity ol (he B^ftts criteria. 

POWELL. wiJLiAM n, "Validity of the'iRj Reading Levels," Ekrnentary English, 48 
, (Octob/fl9II), 637-642. ^ ^ - ' . 

Focuses on the discrepancies between various sets of criteria b>'-which different 
authorities! define the inttructional level. The paper also seeks to offer con- 
gruent validity for one of those criteria sets, at least as far as the dimension of 
word recognitijpn miscues is concerned. Author contends that the instructional 
level as designated*by the iw is an unvalidated construct. Previously, the author 
held the position that as lory^as 70-75 percent comprehension was maintained, 
the word recognition error patterns could be tolerated. Observation, however, 
gave rise to the thought t)tat word recognition criteria nnay be a function of the 
difficulty of materials and the* age and /or grade of the child. Eight sets of cri- 
teria were offered for comparison. Standardized oral tests provided the data for 
five of thest sets. Conclusions tended to support the disuse of the Betts criteria 
(Word Recognltian, 95 percent). Criteria which attempted to reflect the pro- 
gression of thefincrease of language difficulty and the reader's response to this 
increase appeared to.be more suitable. Powell stated that his criteria more 
nearly resembled children's actual performance, though all criteria need 
further verification. . 
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COMPARING INF^|MAL READING INVENTORIES X 
AND STANDARPIZED TESTS 



' This section includes articles which discuss the relative merits and limitations of 
standardized a#id informal testing. These selections reveal the controversy over 
determining how relationships can be established between standardized and in- 
formal measures as well as the comparative usability of these two types of tftsts. 

Most research reports in this area support the generalization that standardized 
reading survey tests, on the average, overestimate students' instructional levels. 
The problem with such, a generalization is that group averages don't usually 
permit valid conclusions aboUt individuals. Althou5,h the correlations between 
standardized reading survey tests and IHU are quite high (.70<85)^rvey tests 

^ should aot btf'used to place students in instructional materials.. Since K^fidardized 
tests are not intended for that purpose, it is unlikely that accurate placement will' 
result. Profe^tionals need to realize that standardized group tests yield only 

general trends and group averages. Although reading authorities have differing 
opinions regarding the relationship of standardized test scores and functional 
reading levels, it seems clear that standardized tes^t results are unreliable indica- 
tors for placir^students in instructional materials. 

BOTCL, MORTON. "A Coitiparativc Study of the Validity, of the Botel Reading In- 
ventory and Selected Standanjlized Tests," in J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Reading 
and Realism, 1968 Proceedings, Volume 13, Fart 1. Newark, Delaware: 
International Reading Association, 1969, 721-727. ^ j 

Contends that there are a minimum of four problems concerning the valid^ 
of an iRi and these four problems are largely ignored in the development and 
use (tf iw.. The purpose of this study was to determine the extent of relationship 
between the Botel Reading Inventory and several standardized tests, artd the 
instructional levels of students in grades one through six. Five hypothes^are 
stated, as well as proced^res employed. Correlational findings and dataware 
presented in eight tables. The findings of the study suggest that the Botel Read- 
ing Inventory may be superior to the standardized silent reading tests used in 
this study for placing students at their instructional levels. 

BUBCETT, H. E., and N. A. CLASER. "Appraising the Revised Standardized Reading 
Test,'' Elementary English, 50 Q&nxiary 1973), 71-74. 

Reviews previous research on how closely the scores attained on standardized 
reading tests approximate* actual instructional reading levels as determined by 
use of an iw. Cites a recent study involving approximations of instructional 
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reading letels by the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test and an iw and suggests 
that the results of thislre^nt study are not consistent with generalizations made 
in ea;||pi^ studies. Authort conclude that the generalization which suggests sub- 
^ tracting one year from Jne attained score on a survey-type reading test, in order* 
to identify the instructibnal level, may need to be reexamined in view of the 
new and revised reading survey tests. Article include a table containing data 
^froni the comparative study of the revised Cates-MacGinitie Reading Test and 
aniRi, 

J 

DANIEL, JOHN EMERSON. "The Effectiveness of Various Procedures in Reading 
L^el Placement," Elementary Enf^lish, 39 (October 1962), 590-600. 

Discusses » study concerned with investigating several commonly used reading 
placement tests and the differences among these tests in f/roviding grade place- 
mwit scores. Study was conducted using a third grade '^ass and comparing the 
Gates Advanced Frimar> RciAding Tests, the Bucks County Reading Test, the 
Killgallon Informal Reading Inventor)' (instructional iind frustration levels " 
and tht Killgallon Informal Reading Inventory -with modified instructional 
criteria. The author concludes that, generally, any of the instrtwrier^ts reviewed 
could be used as ,grade placement criteria but the teacher should keep in mind 
the ease of ^administration, of certain standardized tests along with diag- 
nostic advantages of the iRi. The article includes eight tables containing the 
results of statistical analyses of the study data. 

DAUCS, DONALD ROGER. "Evaluation of the Influence of Multi-Level Reading Ma- 
terials on the Achiev^ement of Fifth Grade Elementar>- Science Pupils When 
Placed at ReaHing Level by an Informal Reading Inventory, " May 1970. 
Microfiche ED 040 865. . - ' 

Purpose of this study was to evaluate statistically the influence of student place- , 
ment at reading level using an IRI in one elementary science series. Three treat- 
ment groups were formfed using twenty-one fifth grade classes. Group One 
students read at one of five levels as indicated by an individual IRI. Group Two 
students read at one of five levels as determined by a group iRi. Group Three 
studpnts read only at the middle of five levels as designated by the publishers. 
Analysis of varijince revealed no significant diffprentes among groups. Results 
iridicated that the iRi will place students J 3 years lower in the materials than 
would the Metropolitan* Reading Achievement Tests. A possible area recom- 
mended for further research is teacher effectiveness. 

JOHNS, JERRY L. "Do Standardized Tests Rate Pupils Above Their Instructlmial 
Reading Levelsr New England Reading Association ^JjP'^A ^ (Winter 
1972-1973), 35-40. , ^ 

f Qnmpares the results from an iRi and a standardized reading test, using thirty- 
two fourth grade pupils, with the intended objective being to judge the value 
of using standardized test scores to estimate a pupil's "instructional level. Re- 
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suits from the Silvaroli Cias.sr()om Reading Inventory jiud Survey D of the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading? Tests /Were compared Author su^j^ests that the 
commonK' accepted view that standardized readin)^ tests rate children from 
one to four grades above their actual achievement level is not justified for the 
fourth grade class included in 'this study: The author's conclusi(Mi emphjisizes 
that the rt^sults of both standardized and informal tests should be ust^d to im- 
prove instruction for every pgpil. 

JOHNS, JEHRY L. "Can Teachers Use S'tAndardized Reading Tests to Determine 
Students* Instructional Ix-veLs?" Illinois School Research*'\ \ (Spring 1975), 
29-35. . . 

Evaluates a procedure, outlined by Farr and Anastasiow in an ira Senice 
Bulletin, whereby a teacher may use standardized test scores to determine a 
student's reading levels provided sprjp IRI» are administered and a relationship, 
is established between thejtwo testscore,s. The author describes a study that he 
conducted using the Classroom Reading Inventory and Survey D of the Cates- 
iMacCinitie Reading Tests withH fourth grade class^o assess the practicality of 
the suggested Farr and Anastasiow approa^ch. Thp author concludes that his^ 
study does no/ confirm fhat the procedures suggested by Farr and Anastasiow 
can be used td^ace s^dents at their instructional lev^ accurately and stresses 
the need for further study in this area. 

xaBEFT. ROBERT *E. ''Some Difference^Cetween Silent and Oral Reading Responses 
on a Stafndardized Reading Te^t/' paper jjreserited at the International 
'Reading Association Conference. Seattle. Washington, May 1967. Micro- 
fiche f.d 016 565. " * ' a ^ 

Describes a study v^hich attempted to identify some of the differences between 
resMinses on one sttLndardized test.^tates^Advanced Primary Reading Test, and 
thekinds of respoWs obtained from an IRI. Author investigated possible ex- 
planations for the Answers pupils chose while taking a silent reading test and 
discusses how worcf recognition tests and paragraph tests were conducted and 
analyzed to determine how and why a child chose certain answers. Leibert 
concludes that, for many pupils, standardized test scotes reflect a maximum in- 
structional level and cannot be wcpitvted to be equivalent to a %core obtained on 
an iRi. 

MCCRACKEN. ROBERT A. "Standardized Reading Tests and Informal Reading In- 
ventories." Etiucahon, 82 (February 1962). 366-369.' 

Reports and discusses a study conducted'to compare the grade level ratings of 
fifty-six sixth grade students on the Iowa Test of Ba-<ic Skills and the levels 
attained on an IRI. The study found that the grade levels, obtained on the 
standardized test were approxiniiately two years higher than the iRi instruc- 
tional ratings. Author concludes that one must exercise care w hen interpreting 
the scores of stihdardized reading tests. ^ 
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MCCRACKEN, ROBERT A. "Using Reading as a Basis for Grouping," Education, 84 
(February 1964), 357-359. 

Contends that teachers frequently feel that irii are time-consuming and diffi- 
cult to use; however, teachers may be proiie to use the results of m» for instruc- 
tional grouping if the inventories were administered for them by others. 
Children involved in the project were given an iri and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests. The results of each of these tests and the correlations between them 
are discussed, as well as the extent to which the iri was successful in determing 
instructional reading levels. 

PLESSAS, cus p. "Another Look at the Reading Score," in William K. Durr (Ed.)» 
Reading Instruction. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967, 313-316. 

Discusses the reliability of standardized test scores in the precise determina- 
tion of an individual's instructional reading level. Author discusses research 
' findings on the subject, offers some possible explanations wliy a large per- 
cen^A^e of students may be incorrectly rated using a standardized test, and 
concludes with some basic implications consic^ering the data presented. 

siPAV, EDWARD R. "A Comparison of Standar<jized Reading Scores and Functional 
-Reading Levels,** Reading Teacher, 17 (JanCfary VVU)^ 265-268. 

Describes a research study in which the author attempted to compare objec- 
tively the extent to which the level of reading achievement, measured by 
three different standardized reading achievement tests, differed from fhe read- 
ing level as estimated by two forms of an iri. The article points out that even 
though standardized reading achievement tests and iris are frequently em- 
ployed to estimate a child's level of reading achievement, a review of the 
literature reveals differing opinions among reading authorities regarding the 
relationship of standardized test scores and functional reading levels. The 
author concludes that it is impossible to generalize as to whether^sfindardized 
reading test scores tend to indicate instructional or frustration level since one 
must consider the test used and the criteria employed to estimate functional 
reading levels. Three tables containing study data are included. 

WHEELER, LESTER R.. and EDWIN H. SMITH. **A Modification of the Informal Read- 
ing Inventory,** Elementary English, 34 (April 1957), 224-226. 

Article points out that standardized reading tests are often unreliable indicators 
of a child's actual instructional reading level. It is suggested that since the 
graded reader is the principal material used for the instruction of primary 
children, it is imperative to know the grade levels at which children are func- 
tioning in the graded reader. The authors p^pose that using an iri, preferably 

f pared from a series in which the child Vould be reading, could be a practi- 
and helpful supplement to other test scores. Suggestions on how to find a 
child s reading level and an iri checksheet (used at the UniversityAof Miami 
Reading Clinic) are included in the article. 
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PSYCHOLINGUISTIC INSIGHTS INTO READING ERRORS 



The psycholinguisUc viewpoint may be of importance to tho^e ^concerned with 
the quantitative and qualitative aspects of miscue analysis as it pertains to the iw. 
There appears to be an increasing number of professibnals who support a qualita- 
tive analysis of reading mlscues; i.e.\ a*ttempt to understand what the student is 
trying to do while teadJng. The articles in this section are only representative of 
the availabldBteratureand are not intended to be inclusive. Readers interested in 
psycholinguistic insights into the reading proces^are encouraged to secure the iRA 
annotated bibliography entitled LinguisHcs, Psycholinguistics, and the Teaching 
of Reading. ' * ^> 

■ % . I 

BURKE. CAROLYN L.. and KENNETH s. coopMAN. **When a Child Reads: A Psy- 
cholinguistic Analysis." Elementary English, 47 (January 1970). 121-129. 

Goodmans Taxonomy of Cues and Miscues in Reading evolved from the 
premises that nothing a child does when he reads is accidental and that miscues 
can be organized according to linguistic and psychological characteristics. This 
article primarily studies a. nine-year-old child's reading of a story. The Taxono- 
my is applied to the child's reading to provide an analysis of syntactic, seman- 
tic, and grammatical considerations. Tables and an analysis 'of intonation, 
dialect, and further data are included. 

*i * 

GOODMAN. KENNETH s. "A Linguistic*tudy of Cues and Miscues in Reading." 
Elementary English, 42 (October 1965). 639-643. 

Reports the conclusions of a descriptive study of the oral reading of first, 
second, and third grade children. In tljis study, reading is regarded as the 
active reconstruction of a message from written language. Cue systems, used 
by thci reader as he interacts with written materi^. are delineated. The study is 
further concerned with the relative ability of children to recognize words in 
and out of context and the necessity for regressions while reading. * 

GOODMAN. KENNETH s. ^Analysis of Oral Reading Miscues: Applied Psycho- 
linguistics.* in Frank Smith (Ed.l Psycholinguistics and Reading. New York: 
Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 1973. 158-176. 

Discusses the theoretical base of the reading* process according to psycho- 
linguistics. Reading is described as a process in which the* reader chooses from 
the available graphophonic, syntactic, and semantic information only enough 
to select and predict a language structure which is decodable. A taxonomy of 
cues and miscues in reading is presented which enables one to'analyze miscues 
and become aware of the reader s strategies. 
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C()ODMAN» KENNtmi s. rRoudiii^: You Cun Get Bad^t?r4wrf!sas Anytime You're 
Reudv» Dorothv/' fJrig/f.v/» Jouruai 63 (November 1974)» 61-64. 

] 

Discusses reudin^ instruction from a new varita^e point based on building iipon 
stren^jths. while avoiding; preoccupation with deficiencies^ and respecting the 
great language learning ability of children. Psycholinguistics is defined and dis- 
cuss'ed and the concept is developed that miscues are more than simple errors. 

cooDMAN. ia^:NNCTH s. ^'Reading: A PsVcholingui.stic Gue^ing Game," in Harry 
Singer and Robert B. Ruddell (Eds.j\ Theoretical Models and Processes of 
Readirifi (Second Edition). Newark/Delaware: International Reading As- 
.sociation. 1976» 497-508, 

Goodman seeks to refute that "reading is a precise process that involves exact, 
detailed sequential perception and identification of letters^ words, spelling pat- 
terns, ^nd large language units.*' He contends that "reading is a selective 
process. It involves partial use of availablevminimal language cues selected 
irom perceptual input on the basis of the reader's expectations. As this partial 
information is processed, tentative decisions are made to be confirmed^ re- 
jected, or refined as reading progresses.'* Author suggests that reading in- 
volves interaction of thought and language. All deviations are not errors. 
Specific reading examples are included with discussion of each error. Author 
also includes Chomsky's model of sentence production and its relation to orSl 
reading. Silent reading Is considered as needing less graphic information than 
oral reading. Author concludes with a listing of the eleven steps to the psy- 
cholinguLstic guessing game and a visual flow char< of the readmg process. 

GOODMAN. YETTA M. "Using Children's Reading Miscues for New Teaching 
Strategies/* Reading Teacher, 23 (February 1970), 455-459. 

Deals with the question of how teachers can use children*s miscues as tools to 
help children read. The view that certain miscues are of a higher order tiian 
others is expounded and teache/s are encouraged to handle their students* 
errors instructioria'lly through provisions for teaching-learning strategies. 

GOODMAN, YETTA M. "I Never Read Such a^Long Story Before,*' English Journal, 
63 (November 1974), 65-71. ^ 



Deals directly with reading miscue analysis and provides some insights into the 
reading process through studying one child's reading of a sttory. The childs . 
reading is analyzed in terms of quantity of miscues, graphic and sound similari- . 
ties, dialect, use of the grammatical system, and comprehension. The author 
discusses the implications of reading miscue analysis for instruction anff'con-i 
eludes with three suggestions for the teacher of reading. \ 

WILLIAMSON. LEON E., and FREDA YOUNG. 'The IRI and RMi Diagnostic Concepts 
' Should Be Synthesized," Journal of Reading Behavior, 6 (July 1974), 183- 
194. 
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Summanzes ten advantages of the IRI and nine questions used to evaluate a 
reader's errors in the rmi. The authors hypothesize that in .synthesizing the rmi 
concepts with those of the iRi, the advantages of each are enhanced. Enhance- 
ment occurs because the nsii questions focus on quality rather than quantity. 
"To undersland quantity, (|uality must be examined in quantitative units." 
This article is a descriptive study which supports the thought that reading 
errors are powerful cues to use in diagnosing reading performance. Thirty inter- 
mediate grade students were found to be competent users xxi their language. 
Miscues analyzed according to the rmi exhibited reading behaviors different at 
instructional and frustration levels. The specific behaviors at each level are pre- 
sented in ^arts and dicussion. Conclusion&<>»tIpmort the synthesis of the con- 
cepts of tfKe IRI and the rmi. 
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ERIC 



RELATED FACTORS 



This section deals with some additional areas of concern such as the competency 
of the examiner, motivational factors, and special measurement techniques re- 
lated to iHi.. The use of the polygraph to help assess reading levels is an interesting 
and novel approach that may stimulate additional research. 

Birm EMMFTT A. "Reading Problems at the Intermediate-Grade Level," Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 40 Uune 1940), 737-746. 
Reports selected data collected in a study of seventy-eight fifth grade students. 
Some of the conditions of the study are listed and the author delineates 
seven chief purposes with emphasis on difficulties, capacities for compensation, 
and other selected factors. Five tables and thirteen^onclusior»s are prwented. 

BWTTAiN, MARY M. "Informal Reading Procedures: Some Motivational Considera- 
tions," Reading Teacher, 24 (December 1970), 216-219. 
Contends that previously published criteria for judging informal reading 
performance have failed to account for personality variables among children 
and therefore, suggests the si^ificance of flexibility in determining individual 
inst^ctional levels. The author reviews a number of studies that emphasize the 
importance of considering such aspects of personality as drive level, aspiration 
level, perceptual style, and cognitive elements of motivation. 

DAVIS, Evn^ E., and eldon e. ekwaix. "Mode of Perception and Frustration in 
Reading," Journal of Learning 9 (August/September 1976). 

53-59. 

Describes a study which' attemptwl to investigate reading frustration by de- 
termining the amount of failure and frustration that can be tolerated without 
physiological indication of stress. It was hypothesized that different personal t> 
structures may be employed to predict the frustration reading levels of ele- 
mentary schoolchildren. Discusses subject selection and testing procedures, in. 
eluding a thorough description of die mi and polygraph procedures. Results ol 
this study indicate that, for the majority of children, instructional reading pas 
sages must be no more difficult than to allow for aifout 5 percent oral readinj 
errors. ^ 

DELLA-piANA, GABRIEL, BEHTY JO jENfEN, and EVERETT MURDOCK. "New Direction 
for Informal Reading Assessment," in Wjlliam K. Durr (E.d.), Reading LHf 
ficulHes: Diagnosis, Correction, and Remediation. Newark, Delaware: In 
ternational Reading Association, 1970, 127-132. ^ 
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The authors feel that while possessing the worthwhile goal of prescriptive 
teaching, the iw is an instrument that is far too time-consuming for the regular 
classroom teacher. They contend thatmany of the procedures of iRu can be 
built into instructional material; thus^Jj^e teacher becomes a trouble-shooter 
and focuses attention to on-the-spot~dia^nosis. A sample exercise is-presented in 
simulation with this thrust of informal reading diagnosis. 

EKWALL, EXDON E. , and JUDY K. ENCUSH. "The Use of the Polygraph to Determine 
Elementary School Students' Frustration Reading Level/' May 1971. Micro- 
fiche ^052 915. 

The researchers used a polygraph to examine several factors related to reading 
frustration on iRu'. The study involved third, fourth, and fifth grade students 
and had two primary concerns: 1) to determine if factors of int^lligencef*age, 
sex, ethnic background, reading level, or personality type influenced the point 
at which reading frustration is reached; and 2) to validate and stabilize the 
criteria for scoring iRis. Findings show reading level, intelligence, emotional 
control, cognitive sfyle, ^and perceptual acuity did affect the frustration level 
but age, sex, and ethnic background did not significantly do so. Recommenda- 
tions for additional research and applications of this study are made; tables and 
a glossary are included. 

EKWALL, *LDON E^, JUDY K. ENGLISH soLis, and ENRIQUE soLis, JR. "Investigating 
Informal Reading ^Inventory Scoring Criteria," Elementary English, 50 
(February 1973), 271-274, 323. 

Relates a study, the purpose^rwKlch was to use the polygraph to validate the 
criteria for scoring iRis and to determine whether any one set of criteria is ap- 
plicable to tertain students consiaering intelligence, age, sex, ethnic back- 
ground, reading level, or personality type. After a purposive sampling of 150 
students in grades three through five, 62 children were selected for'the study. 
The authors concluded that intelligence level, general reading level, and some 
personality traits appear to^ffect the level at which a particular reader be-' 
comes frustrated. 

KELLY, DEAN. "Using an IifCormal Reading Inventory to Place Children in In- 
structional Materials," in William K. Durr (Ed.), Reading Difficulties: 
Diagnosis, Correction, and Remediation. Newark, Delaware: International 
Reading Association, 1970, 11M19. 

Author assumes that the iw represents one of the most powerful tools of in- 
dividualized measurement. The writer hypothesizes that its greatest disad- 
vantage is linked with the competency of the examiner, since the validity of iiu 
data is obtained almost entirely through the competency of the examiner. ^ 
specific experiment is cited offering plausible suggestions for designing inservice 
education programs. Coals are to provide classroom teachers with knowledge 
• of and ability in administering iRii to choose reading materials forstudfents more 
appropriately, to increase sensitivity ^to classroom reading needs, and to Im- 
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prove instruction. The findings of this experiment indicate that: 1) inservice 
training before classroom assignments in materials are made yields greater 
teacher sensitivity to instructional levels; 2), pupils assigned to materials with 
the use of an iiu possess better reading attitudes; and 3) primary grade teachers 
0c more aware of instructional levels than intermediate grade teachers. A list 
of references is included. 

PRESTON, .RALPH c. "Watch for Pitfalls in Testing Oral -Reading/' Reading 
Teacher, 7 (April 1954), 232-233. ' 

./ 

States the importance of evaluation by oral reading but discusses Pitfall areas 
and the possible negative results of such a technique. Oral reading tests are sub- 
ject to misleading resufts. Specifically, oral reading may 1) arouse disagreeable 
ajggpciations in the child: 2) degriide a child's pride and morale; arW 3) cause 
un eliability to exist as a result of a lack of rapport. Three case studieAare cited 
as checks on the reliability ofy)ral reading. The author suggests sevtval tech- 
niques including establishing rapport, supplying unknown words, pres^^^ting 
a nonreading task before a reading task, obtaining more than one samples^ 
oral reading, and using passages ths^t vary in difficulty to improve the, reli- 
ability oi oral reading tests. 

Rt'CEL, ROBERT P. "Arousal and Levels of Reading Difficulty,** Reading Teacher, 
24 (February n)71), 458-460. • 

^ This investigation had two purposes: 1) to determine if physiological arousal 
as measured by the Galvanic Skin Response (csr) increases as a child proceeds 
from the independent to instructional to frustration lev&lsTi and 2) to evaluate 
the potential usefulness of csR responses as indicators of anxiety in children who 
have reading problems. Twenty second and third grade students with average 
reading ability were studied. The results indicated that a child's level of arousal 
increases as reading difficulty increases, and that csr is probably a useful diag- 
. nostic instrument with problem readers. 

wuNDEJ^LiCH, ELAINE, and MARY BRADTMUELLER. *'Teacher Estimates of Reading 
Levels Compared with irpi Instructional Level Scores,** Journ^ of Reading, 
14 (February 1971). 303-308, 336. - 

The Individual Reading Placement Inventory (irpi) is a standardized inventory 
designed to provide teachers with a rapid means of assessing the instructional 
reading levels of students up to seventh grade. The study reviewed in this 
article was an investigation of the discrepancy between teacher estimates of 
student reading ability and the actual level as determined through the use of 
the IRPI. The procedures and results of the study are discussed. The data sug- 
gest that middle school teachers included in the study were unable to make Ac- 
curate assessments of the reading levels of their students. 
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unIr^ublished material^^s^^^ 



This scclion contains uni/ublished master's theses and doctoral dissertations that 
mav ser%e as additional fesoiirces forfhose interested in further learninR, 

i 

BBOWN. DiANNK B. "The Preparation, Use, and Analysis of Results of the Informal 
Reading Inventory," master's thesis. University of New Mexico, 1968, 

BROWN. SANDRA R. "A Comparison of Five Widely Used Standardized Reading 
Tests and^n Informal Reading Inventory.for a Selected Group of Elemen- 
tary School^GhildVen/' doctoral dissertation. University of Georgia, 1963. 
Disserfatlon Abstracts, 25, 996, 

CHRISTENSON, ADOLPH. "A Diagnostic Study of Oral Reading Errors of Inter-^ ^ 
mediate Grade Children at Their Independent, Instructional, and Frustra- , ^ 
tion Reading Levels," doctoral dissertation, Colorado State College, 1966. ' 

V. 

COOPER, J, LOUIS. "The Effect of Adjustment of Basal Reading Materials on.^^ 
Reading Achievement." doctoral dissertation, Boston University, 1932. 

DANIELS, KATHARINE. "Evaluation of Inforjnal Reading Tests," master's thesis, 



Boston University, 1939. 



DAVIS, SISTER M, CATHERINE ELIZABETH, "The Relative Effectiveness of Certain 
Evaluative Criteria for Determining Reading Levels," doctoral dissertation. 
Temple University, 1964. Dissertation Abstracts, 25A, 3967. 

DENNY, JA.MES. "A Diagnostic Stuc}y of Reading Achievement of Third Grade » 
Student^' master's thesis, Clark College, 1970, ^ 



DUNKELD, /^^JN^"The Validity of the Informal Reading Inventory fpr 

Designation of Instructional Reading Levels: A -Study, of the Relationships ^> 
Between Gains in Reading Acjiievement and tlie Difficulty of Instructional 
Materials," doctoral dissertation. University of Illinois, 1970. ^ 

ciPE, JOYCE. "An Investigation of the Informal Reading Inventory Technique,"^ 
master's thesis. University of New Mexico, 1967. • 

KiLLCALLoN, PATSY ALOYSIUS, "A Study of ^Iclationships among Certain Pupil 
Adjustments in Language Situations," doctoral dissertktion, P?nnsylVmiia 



State College, 1942. ' ' \ ' 
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LADD, ELKAN0R. "A Comparison of Two Tvi>^s of Training with Reference |(|^ 
Developing Skill in Diagnostic Oral HeJding Testing," doctoral dissertation, 
piorida State University, 1961. Dissertation Abstracjs. 22, 2707. 

V jtfcAS, viRgii<^H. "Development of an Irifbrmal Reading Assessment Inventory 
fot-TeacRcrs Trained in CWrective Tciching," doctoral dissertation, Ohio 
i State University, 1973. Microfiche ed 084 509, 

iMCCRACKiEU^, ROBEBT A, "The Development and Validation of the iiu for the In- 
dividual Appraisal of Reading P^rformApe in Grades One Through Six," 
ddctoral dissertation. Syracuse University, 1963. Dissertation Abstracts, 24, 

52qp. \ ' ^ 

MiLLSAP, LUCILLE N. "A Study of Teachers' Avr'areness of Frustration Reading 
Levels Among Their Pupils in Basal Readers," doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1962. Dissertation Abstracts, 23, 2^09. 

/ 

PATTY, DELBERT L. "A CompaHson of Standardized Oral Reading Scores and 
Informal Reading Inventory Scores," doctoral dissertation. Ball State Uni- 
versity, 1965. 

SHARP, LAURA LEE. '^n Evjuatlon of an Informal Reading Inventory in a Fifth 
Grade Classroomy-^ITfRter's thesis. University of New Mexico, 1968. 

siPAY, EDWARD R. -^j^ Comparison of Standardized Reading Achievement Test 
Scores and Frustration Reading Levels," doctoral disseruaon, UiVjiversity of 
Connecticut, 1961 . Dissertation Abstracts, 22A, 2639. 

WILLIAMS, JOAN LEE. "A Comparison of Standardized Reading Test Scores and 
Informal Reading Inventory Scores," doctoral dissertation; Southern Illinois 
University, 1963. DissertaHon Abstracts, 24A, 5262. 
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PUBIIiHEDItEADING INVENTORIES 



NAMESOFTESm i PUBLISIIEBS MA|OBTESTS' COSTS AND CONTENTS 

(PubbtlonDile) \ ' \ 

(Lewk/NumbciofForni!) \Sp«lraenSels Clisnx 



^om Heidlnn inveniory 

(1066) 
(gridMUfWord 
Op|)Oiites"(flrgridN 
M2/IM 

I 

J 


Miiiciiioniii viOrp. 
lOIOW.Wuhlngtun 
Blvd. 

ClilcigoJL 60601 


1 

2, 
3, 
4. 


U/hrn Rjwv^tfnlHnn 

VYOiu ncivKiiiuun 

(0862) 

WnrdOpposites 
Reading (0863) 
WordOpposltes 
Li5tening|0864) 
Phonics Mastery (0865) 


r 

Includes teacher's guide, 
simple le,sts,cb and 
instructional grou]\ 
summary sheets. 


f 

11224 Includes 35 codIos 
^ of each major test, 
teacher's guide, 
inslruotlor^for 
admifliitiitjanand . 
scoring, (13,06 for.M 
copies 01 one lest,) 


' Clmm Reading 
lMory(1976) 
\ (grides 2-8/3 forms; , 
j A.B.indC) 


Wm. C.Brown Co, 
135Uoci]JtSt. 
Dubiiquc.lA 52001 


1, 
2, 

3, 
4, 


Word Recognition 
Oral and Silent 
Paragraph Heading , 
Potential Reading Level 
Spelling Survey 


None available; however, 
the necessary materiib for 
idminlsteringthe 
inventory cost 13,05. 


13,95. The teacher has the 

publisher's permission to 
reproduce necessary ' 
record pages. 


Inulvlduilneidlng 
Placemenl Inventory 
(1969) 
(pp.7/2fomiJ;AindB) 


toiini LauCitionii Lorp. 

lOlOW.WiJhlDgton 

Blvd, 

Chicago, IL 60607 


1 

2. 

3. 

4, 
5, 


YYoru necogniuon 
Oral Paragraph 
Reading 
Auditory 
Discrimination 
Potential Reading Level 
Lettenoltjic Alphabet 


Sf\ % \{\\ ArlmlnlarfltnrV/ 

fjiibt? lUl /lUllllllUMVlUl 3' 

Teacher'? PackeH(equest 
2107-FonnA;2109-Form 
B),lnclude$ manual, two 
word recognition wheels, 
paragraph reading eardi, 


11377 Includei40student 
inventory bklets, user's 
manual, and complete 
testing materials. 


InformilEviluationof 
Oril Reading Grade Level 

(1973) 
(p>gride 8/1 form) 

1 


Book-Lab, Inc, 
1449 31th St,. 
Brooklyn, Nf 11218 

\ 

\ 


1. 
2. 

i 
1 


Oral Paragraph 
Reading 

Potential Reading Level 

1 


None available; however, 
the necessary materials for 
administration cost M.25. 


M.25. includes three basic 
reading selection bklets 
(reusuable), 35 evaluation 
summary forms, and 
instructions for the • 
teacher. " 
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PUBLISHED READING INVENTORIES (continued) 



NAMKSOF TKSTS PUHMSHKHS MAjOU TKSTS ^ COSTS AND CONTKNTS 

(Puhlirution Outc) 

(Levels/NunihiT of Forms) * Specimen Sots CUssrooin Sets 



Mi-(^rMth I'vsi of H<•u(iin^ 

Skill%(ltMl7) 
(Krach's l*frcshniun iti 
(M)lle^r' 1 form) 


M('(;nith Pn!)llshinK(:o. 
liox 535 

Whitrnorr l.tikr. Ml 48189 


1 . \Vor<l Hei'ognitlon 

2. Oral Paragraph 
Hruding 

3. W ord Meanings 


$2.(H) (rtMiuest .sp(Tinien 
Copy). Includes <)tW 
complete reeord Ixxiklet 
> and directions fot 
administration. 


$38.00. Includes 40 record 
lHX)klets (X)mplete with 
instructions. 

i 


Pjjpil Flucrntrnt 'l ^-sts 

(1970) 
(pp-^rudrO/ 1 


lloughlon Mifflin Co. 
19(K)S. Hutavla Avr. 
Geneva. 1L(^0134 


1. Word Rpcogmhon 

2. Oral and Silent 
Paragraph Reading 

3. Potential Reading Level 


$3.42 (re<iiiest 1-25951 and 
1-25953), Include* teacher's 
manual and test materials. 
(Manual only (}6^. Re<piest 
1-2595L) 


$13.71 (reLuest 1-25950). 
Includes 35 ptipil summary 
h(M)klet5, teacher's 
manual, and testing 
materials. ^ 


Rcttclin^ PlutrnitMit 
Inventory (1973) 
(p-Krttde9/i form) 


The F.L'onoifiy (Jo. 
Box 25308 
1901 Walnut 
Oklahoma City, OK 73125 


1. Word RecognltUtn 

2. Oral Paragraph 
Reading 

»• 


$3.15 (request 551-1). 
Teacher's manual 
(include sample test 
items). 


$7.11 (request 55' 1 and 
550-3). Includes teacher's 
manual and 35 student 
test b<H)klets with record 
keeping system. 


Standard Reading 
Inventor) (1971) 
(pp-grade7/2 forms: A 
and B) 


Klamath Printing Co, 

320 Lowell St. 

Klunath Falls. OR 97601 


1. Word Recognition 

2. Oral ^d Silent 
Paragraph Reading 

3. Potential Reading Level 


$8.00 (request AB 120). 
Learner's Kit: manual, 
stories, word cards and \ 
holder, and record 
booklets for Forms A anc^ 

1 


$17.00. Includes 40 record 
l>ooklets and complete 
testing materials. 


1 
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